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MINTON WAKKEN 

1850-1907 

The death of Minton Warren, Pope professor of Latin in Harvard 
University, which occurred on November 26, 1907, has been noticed so 
widely that it will be superfluous here to repeat the chronology of his 
life, and alien to the present purpose to enumerate and characterize his 
contributions to classical studies, But because of his eminence in classical 
scholarship, and because of those traits of heart and ofcharacter which 
endeared him to his pupils and to his colleagues wherever he was known, 
a few words are here recorded in his memory. 

The qualities of his scholarship were breadth of interest and knowledge, 
combined with thoroughness and mastery of detail. They resulted in a 
rare erudition, which was saved from lifelessness and barrenness by an 
enthusiasm and fire of energy, which was kindled by the vision of the 
whole. I have never known a classical scholar who could draw so 
abundantly and so readily from his own resources to supplement the 
most varied studies of others, nor one who was so generous and uncon- 
cerned for personal recognition in placing his acquisitions at another's 
disposal. 

As a teacher he was thorough and rigorously insistent in his demands, 
direct and unsparing in criticism. But his candor, his open-mindedness, 
and the warmth of his commendation where it could justly be bestowed 
won speedily an appreciation of the kindliness and helpfulness of his 
nature from all pupils of serious purpose. The circumstances of his 
academic career, as director of the Latin Seminary at the Johns Hopkins 
University from 1879 on, placed him almost from the first in a position 
to be a teacher of teachers, and gave him a unique opportunity to affect 
profoundly American studies and teaching in the field of the Latin 
language and literature. With what effect and success he used that 
opportunity those who, like myself, were his pupils may not say, but 
they will unite with me in testifying to that lasting influence which 
Minton Warren exercised upon their studies and their lives. 

G. L. Hendrickson 



